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"Thus, long ago
Ere heaving bellows learn'd to blow,
While organs yet were mute,
Timotheus, to his breathing flute
And sounding lyre
Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire."
When we turn from creation to appreciation of art, we are concerned
with other meanings, that is, its communicability in symbols of sig-
nificance to those who see it, read it, or hear it. In our own day there
are few topics, unless religion or politics, which arouse more vigorous
discussion than the question, "Is it art?" Among people visiting art gal-
leries showing futuristic sculpture and painting, for example, this sort of
question is frequently overheard. And Curtiss (1931, p. 634) has thus
described the debate between two house guests, who, up to the time- the
subject of art was broached, had got on excellently together:
"... We were sitting around in most perfect peace, Sunday evening, until casually
Ralph happened to speak of somebody's 'art/ Whose art it was I cannot remember. In
fact, I doubt whether, after fifteen minutes, it was remembered even by the contestants
themselves; but the minute that that word had been mentioned our two guests were
at each other like a couple of terriers. As nearly as I can recall it, Bee, in those days,
had a theory that the one true subject for really great art was mankind's eternal struggle
with the forces of nature, while Ralph stuck out for the conflicts of the individual
with his own baser self. The result was that by midnight Ralph was telling Bee that,
according to her theory, the world's greatest poem would be The Wreck of the
Hesperus', to which Bee was retorting that, according to his ideas, it would be The
Face on the Barroom Floor.' At a quarter of one they had somehow drifted into a
stand-up fight on whether it took more genius to write Pictyvic^ Papers or The Stones
of Venice which they kept up until quarter of three, when Ralph suddenly clamped
his hat on his head and strode into the darkness, while Bee burst into tears and went
up to bed. Nor, to tell the truth, have I ever seen a discussion on art that ended very
differently."
For the man in the street, the aesthetic objects of the specialists and
sophisticates may not be beautiful and pleasant at all. As in religious ex-
perience, people vary in their choice of experiences which may be labeled >
aesthetic, the art; critics to the contrary notwithstanding. If the masses
today get their artistic enjoyment from the motion picture, from billboard
and other advertising, from the so-called cheaper novels and stories, or
from swing music, we must realize that .to them these values are as
pleasant and perhaps as satisfying as the novels of Marcel Proust or Bee-
thoven's Fifth Symphony is to a limited minority. While one must not
gainsay the possible advantage of introducing all children to the oppor-
tunity for aesthetic creation on their own part, or to an understanding of